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Hardly had the Indian units begun to return home from overseas
for demobilisation than there ensured a widespread outbreak of
internal disorder, culminating in the regrettable episodes at
Amritsar and elsewhere, which for so long embittered relations
between the governors and the governed and left behind them
so mournful a legacy of distrust and resentment. While still
in the throes of this popular unrest, the unhappy land had to
face a large-scale war with Afghanistan. The newly-crowned
Amir Amanulla sought to buttress up his uncertain throne by
diverting the warlike energies of his turbulent people to an
invasion of India, which he believed to be too distracted and
war-weary to resist him effectively, and early in May, 1919,
he declared war.
Our forces on the frontier, weak, ill-found and raw as they
were at this time of crisis, nevertheless proved themselves equal
to the situation.   The North-West Frontier Force of three
divisions, under Barrett, on the Khyber front, boldly faced a
superior force of Afghan regulars, reinforced by formidable
bodies of tribal warriors, eager for glory and loot, and though
distracted by a serious rising in its rear in the Peshawar district,
inflicted on the invaders a severe check at Bagh on May nth,
and forced them to retire to Jellahabad.    It then advanced to
Dakka, sending its cavalry on to Girdi, where they were invested
by the Afghans and only rescued with some difficulty.   Tribal
attacks now developed against the Force's rear communications
all the way back as far as Peshawar ; the militia levies guarding
them proved false to their trust, and our preparations for a
further advance from Dakka were seriously interfered with.
They were further interrupted by serious news from the Tochi
valley, where the main Afghan offensive opened in the third
week in May.    The Waziristan militia there also mutinied and
went over to the enemy; all our posts in that valley and in the
neighbouring Gomal valley had to be abandoned and the
garrisons concentrated at Thai where they were besieged.
Relief was quickly at hand, and, after an investment lasting less
than a week, the Afghans were driven off in disorder.   Further
to the south, where we had a division at Chaman, we scored a
brilliant little success in the surprise of Spin Baldak fort, the
garrison of which was destroyed after a fierce fight, which
effectually quelled the ardour of the enemy for anything more
than sporadic raiding in this quarter.   Early in June, just as
all was in readiness for our counter-offensive, the Afghans,
much impressed by the menacing activity of our air force
against their concentration areas and by the appearance of one
machine over Kabul, suddenly asked for an armistice.   This
was granted them, but definite peace was not signed for another